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Portugal 


In this age of vanishing empires and intense 
nationalism, Portugal is something of an anomaly, 
for it is among the last of the colonial powers to 
survive as such, retaining control over vast terri- 
tories beyond its borders. Those in Africa, the 
largest, are populated by half again as many people 
as the metropolitan area. 

The history of modern Portugal began more 
than eight centuries ago when the Moors were 
driven from Lisbon by a crusading army of knights 
and adventurers. Since then, except for a period of 
60 years, it has managed to preserve its national 
identity, despite the proximity of Spain and_ the 
rivalry between the two, the persistent attempts of 
the larger to impose its will on the smaller. 

Another constant element in Portugal’s history 
is its location on the doorstep of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Ever since the days of the Phoenicians there 
have been expert boat-builders and thriving ports 
along these shores. The very name of the country 
is derived from such a port, once situated at the 
mouth of the Douro River, called Portus Cale. 

Portuguese fishermen roamed far and wide over 
the seas for tuna, sardines, and cod. There is good 
reason to believe that some of them reached the 
New World 50 years or more before Columbus. 
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Sut little was said of these voyages in the official 
records, for the main efforts of the fifteenth century 
were directed to the finding of a sea route around 
Africa. Guided by the imagination and will of 
Prince Henry the Navigator, supported by the 
treasury of the Order of Christ, the sea captains of 
Portugal finally succeeded in rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1488, thus opening the route to 
India. 

Between Diaz’ discovery of this route and 
Cabral’s discovery of Brazil in 1500, Portuguese 
ships and men set the stage for Portugal’s Golden 
Age. But the toll of empire building was heavy on 
a nation of only about a million people, and in 
1580, its strength spent, Portugal came under the 
temporary rule of Spain. 

There was a revival of Portuguese empire build- 
ing later, in the eighteenth century, when the 
riches of Brazil—diamonds, coffee, rice, and sugar 
cane—again made Lisbon wealthy and powerful for 
a few years. This is often referred to as the Silver 
Age of Portugal. However, even then, Portugal's 
control of its overseas possessions depended largely 
on an alliance with England, a source of strength 
that has helped to preserve the remaining empire 
to our day. 
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FARMING AND FISHING. ‘The metropolitan 
area of Portugal is about the size of Indiana, with 
a population roughly the same as Hlinois. But it 
is a far more varied country than either of these 
two midwestern states. 

In the north it partakes of the characteristics of 
western Europe. Moisture-laden Atlantic winds 
bring an average of 50 to 60 inches of rain a year, 
pastures stay green all summer, and snow caps the 
higher mountains in winter. This is a land of ham- 
lets on the hilltops and fishing villages on the coast, 
of fine herds of cattle and pigs and fields of corn, 
and of Portugal’s best vineyards. The lowlands are 
densely populated, and the cultivated land is cut 
up into a multitude of small tree-framed fields 
which frequently yield two crops a year. 

The central part of the country is warmer and 
drier. Here the rainfall averages 20 to 30 inches a 
year, and summer droughts lasting two or three 
months are to be expected. Wheat and rye are the 
main grain crops, and there are great groves of 
cork oaks and olives; farm properties tend to be 
large, some of them very large indeed. Fishing, of 
course, is the main activity along the Atlantic, 
especially out of Setubal, the greatest sardine port 
in Portugal. In places rice is grown on fertile allu- 
vial soils where pumps, dams, and canals for winter 
drainage and summer irrigation regulate the supply 
of water, but such improved lands are rare. Large 
market gardens around Lisbon, the capital, and 
Settibal provide vegetables to these cities and their 
densely populated environs. 

Southern Portugal, sparsely populated, the warm- 
est part of the country, which is parched and dry 
during four or five months in summer, is noted for 
its orchards and citrus groves, for the cork oak 
stands of Alentejo, and for the bustling fishing 
ports along the southern shore. Immense treeless 
wheat fields alternate with immense fallow fields. 
In this dry and sunny land, before planting the 
farmers crisscross their fields with deep furrows to 
help the storage of winter rain. Usually two years 
of wheat are followed by two to five years of fallow, 
during which the grass is used as sheep pasture. 

Farming is carried on generally along traditional 
lines. Labor is cheap, machines are few, and many 
a farm suffers from erosion and exhausted soils. In 
the south, particularly, fields are rarely fertilized 
except in the immediate vicinity of a village or on 
the few modernized farms. The system of renting 


out land to tenant farmers on a temporary basis on 


the large estates discourages such improvements as 
irrigation works, even of a small nature. “The labor 
picture is somewhat brighter. The farmers and 
rural laborers are organized in guilds and syndi- 
cates, as are the employers and employees in fish- 
ing, industry, commerce, banking, and transport. 
The guilds and syndicates negotiate collective labor 
contracts that determine wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 

The fishing industry comprises three distinct 
types. of activity: coastal fishing for enormous 
catches of sardines, tuna, anchovies, and mackerel; 
trawl fishing on the high seas, mainly off the west 
coast of Africa, for whiting, pargo, and seabream; 
and cod fishing around Newfoundland and Green- 
land. The craft of the small-village coastal fisher- 
men are rather small and primitive, but sturdy and 
highly picturesque. Those operating out of larger 
ports and the trawlers and schooners that venture 
farther afield are modern and well equipped. In 
all, 60 per cent of the tonnage is motorized. 

Agriculture and fishing are the very foundations 
of the economy. Of the total population of 
8,441,000, more than 114 million are engaged in 
them. Foodstuffs—wine, canned sardines, shelled 
almonds, and olive oil—represent 21 per cent of 
the exports. Portugal’s canned sardines, anchovies, 
and tuna are known the world over. And so are its 
wines, for their quality is high and buying habits 
were established centuries ago. 

Grapes are grown in almost every province and 
the pressing of grapes and the making of wine are 
an important part of most farmers’ work. But these 
wines are “‘local,’’ and they seldom reach outside 
markets, even though some may well appeal to the 
sophisticated palate. The heart of the commercial 
port wine production is the middle Douro Valley. 
There, in the north-central part of the country, 
rich soils on well exposed, sunny slopes mature a 
type of grape that, according to tradition, was 
brought from France by Henry of Burgundy, the 
first ruler of Portugal. The wine, once pressed, is 
put into great wooden casks and brought by river 
barge to the entrepdt of Porto. 

Some say that the English custom of taking port 
after dinner goes back to the fourteenth century, 
when Joao, king of Portugal, married Philippa of 
Lancaster. This much is certain: for more than 250 
years, since the Methuen Treaty was concluded 
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with England, port wine has enjoyed a special 
status on the English market and the Enelish table, 
and Britain remains the principal foreign consumer 
of it. 

Unfortunately, despite the concentration on 
farming and fishing, Portugal does not produce 
enough food to meet its requirements: substantial 
quantities of wheat and corn, two staples of the 
diet, must be imported, along with some meat, 
dairy products, and fats and oils, not to mention 
sugar and coffee. 


CORK AND ROSIN. Portugal is the world’s fore- 
most cork producer, normally supplying half of 
the cork on the international market. Raw cork 
and cork manufactures (mainly corks for bottles) 
bring in 20 per cent of the export revenue. But it 
remains to be seen whether or not this vital source 
of income will continue to be as large in the future, 
for it is being seriously threatened by the dual 
competition of synthetic corks and of metal caps 
used in the mass production of beverages. 

Maritime pine covers nearly three million acres 
in the coastal lowlands of central and northern 
Portugal, and the country ranks second, after the 
United States, as a producer of rosin and turpen- 
tine, almost all of which is exported. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CENTERS. Contrasted with 
agriculture and fishing and their related industries, 
mining and manufacturing are poor seconds in the 
economy, employing only about 350,000 people. 
Power is one of the main problems of industrial- 
ization. The half million tons of coal provided by 
the mines near Porto and Figueira da Foz and in 
Alentejo must be supplemented by substantial im- 
ports of coal and oil. Hydroelectric potential is 
promising, but the summer dry period necessitates 
thermoplants and /or the construction of large and 
costly dams and reservoirs. Recent developments, 
such as the plant on the Zézere River, generate a 
fair amount of electricity, and have given impetus 
to several industries, notably textiles in and around 
Porto. Using imported cotton, these factories now 
turn out enough cotton piece goods over and above 
domestic needs to bring cotton exports up to eight 
per cent of the total. They go entirely to Portugal’s 
overseas possessions. 

The minerals available are more impressive in 
their variety than in their output, which amounts 


to some 1,324,000 tons a year. ‘The greatest concen- 


tration of mines is in the north, in Tras os Montes 
Province, where tin, tungsten, radium, and chro- 
mite are mined in commercial quantities, tin and 
tungsten being the most sought after. In central 
Portugal, near Setubal, great evaporating pans pro- 
duce large amounts of salt from sea water. In the 
southeast, near Beja, deposits of sulphur, pyrites, 
and copper are being actively exploited. However, 
smelting and refining plants are rare in this rural 
landscape, and transportation problems have al- 
ways hindered operations. Most of the ore is sent 
out either by rail to Lisbon, and the costs are high, 
or via the Guadiana River to Vila Real de San 
Antonio, where it must be reloaded for further 
shipment. Portugal also produces small quantities 
of gold, silver, platinum, and palladium. 

Manufacturing is concentrated in and near the 
major cities in the lowlands, especially Porto and 
Lisbon. Porto specializes in the processing of wine, 
fish, and fruit, and the making of textiles. It also 
has a few smelting plants, and serves as the main 
distributing center for imported cotton and con- 
sumers’ goods in the northern region. 

Lisbon, a colorful and picturesque city, magnif- 
icently located on seven hills overlooking the mile- 
wide Tagus, is the country’s industrial metropolis, 
making chemical fertilizers, dyes, copper sulphate, 
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sodium sulphate, metals, explosives, cement, paper, 
tobacco products, jute bags, clothes, candles, soap, 
perfume, pottery, and some of the world’s most 
beautiful gold filigree work. There are also, of 
course, mills for processing flour, sugar, and _ fish. 

Far more important, however, is Lisbon’s role as 
a commercial entrepot, for into this superb harbor, 
one of the world’s finest, come most of the foreign 
and colonial goods needed to supply the country, 
notably such bulky items as coal, oil, iron and steel, 
and machinery. And to Lisbon are brought many 
of the products destined for export, such as wine, 
olive oil, fruit, cork, and rosin. 

Just as in the days of sailing vessels, the sheltered 
estuary of the Tagus continues to be the last or the 
first European port of call for ships in need of sup- 
plies or repairs, especially those bound for or com- 
ing from western Africa and South America. Lisbon 
also shares with Shannon, London, and Paris, the 
distinction of being one of Europe’s main aerial 
gateways. 

In the smaller cities numerous small and medium 
sized establishments produce such consumers’ goods 
as textiles, shoes, and hardware, along with proc- 
essed food, corks, fertilizers, and bricks, tiles, and 
cement. One of the interesting features of Portu- 


gal’s industries is the making of porcelain and 
earthenware, a craft of long standing and_ high 
accomplishments, one of several that may well 
develop further for domestic and export purposes. 


MADEIRA AND THE AZORES. Far out in the 
Atlantic, 1,000 and 750 miles, respectively, from 
Lisbon, lie two groups of islands, Madeira and the 
Azores, which are considered integral parts of 
metropolitan Portugal. Madeira, the principal 
island of the first of these archipelagoes, is an inter- 
nationally known resort, famed for its fine scenery 
and mild climate; temperatures rarely go below 
49°F or above 85°. Much of the best soil is occupied 
by vineyards which produce Madeira wine, also a 
favorite in British homes. The rest of the cultivated 
area is devoted mainly to sugar cane, sweet pota- 
toes, oranges, bananas, avocado pears, and mangoes, 
and there is some dairying. The most widespread 
industries, besides wine-making and fishing for tuna 
and mackerel, are embroidering and the manutac- 
ture of wicker baskets and furniture. 

The Azores are a group of tiny, densely popu- 
lated islands, also famed for their pleasant climate 
and beautiful scenery. Volcanic in origin, these 
islands have known seismic activity as recently as 
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